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CIVICS 


NUMBER 


As a result of correspondence between the commission and Mrs. G. D. 
Jones, of Wausau, chairman of the civics committee of the Wisconsin federa- 
tion of women’s clubs, this number of the Bulletin is a civics number. 

Mr. Legler, prior to his resignation as secretary of the commission, had 


planned to issue such a number. 


The work of collecting and arranging 


the material, however, has fallen upon Miss Stearns, chief of the traveling 
library department, and it is to her that the commission is indebted for this 


number. 


THE LIBRARY AS A CIVIC FORCE AND FACTOR 


Work with children is more and more be- 
coming a large factor with libraries, and 
this work should be such that in after life 
these children will continue to be reading 
men and women. The influence of the li- 
brary over women is large and is productive 
of great good in transmitting and extending 
the life of culture. Libraries have not 
heretofore reached men to any extent. 
That is a problem to be solved. Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, maintains a technical li- 
brary for men, housed in its own rooms and 
administered by a special librarian, who is 
competent to act as a guide in the use of 
books. Ordinarily the income of a library 
will not warrant the establishment of such 
a feature. Many libraries provide roomis 


where the men can come in their working 
clothes—where they may or may _ not 
smoke, and where they can find newspapers, 
trade journals, magazines, and such litera- 
ture as will appeal to the class of men who 
do not ordinarily use a library. It is the 
function of the library to educate the com- 
munity to use books and to do this it must 
assume new duties until its influence 
touches the life of the community at every 


point. 
E. A. Birce, Madison. 


The library uses the books as a means of 
development, not without the aid of per- 
sonal influence, but without taskmasters; 
not without discipline, but without compul- 
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sion. In many communities the library is 
looked to as a center in matters having no 
direct connection with books. It is a 
museum on a small scale; a lecture bureau; 
the maker, sometimes the publisher, of lists 
and biographies.... The up-to-date li- 
brary strikes out toward every member of 
the community and it tries to draw each one 
to itself. ... Let us at the very center of 
the town’s mental and moral life erect an in- 
stitution, which having as its basal object the 
collection, preservation and popularization 
of the records of what has been worth while 
in the past, may also serve as a support to 
‘what is good in the present and a ladder on 
which the community may mount to still 
better things in the future. 
A. E. Bostwick, St. Louis. 


Under the changed conditions of our 
modern life the social ideal comprehends 
nothing less than the adjustment of our so- 
cial relations in accordance with the spirit 
of brotherhood and mutual helpfulness— 
the establishment of conditions under which 
the reciprocal rights and duties of all shall 
‘be recognized, the area of privilege enlarged 
and opportunitly equalized. The educative 
forces in society, of which the public library 
is one of the most important, should be di- 
rected toward this end. The library should 
not be deemed a luxury, nor so adminis- 
tered as to serve the needs of a special class 
of readers. It possesses facilities for as- 
‘similating the various elements of which 
our population is composed. Its prime 
work is to reach them, to inspire them, and 
to bring them into harmony with the social 
ideal of to-day. . 

There is nothing impracticable or vague 
‘in the present effort toward social better- 
ment, and those who administer the public 
‘library may greatly assist the movement. 
But to achieve the highest results the libra- 
rian must have not only intellectual culture, 
but spiritual insight and sympathy, and an 
appreciation of the world outside of books. 

Horace G. WanLINn, Boston, Mass. 


The public library does not need _ libra- 
‘rians of a new order nor a different class 
‘of books to attract the working man; but 
what is needed is an awakened public con- 
science, a conscience so wide awake that it 
will touch wealth not only into building 
‘and equipping libraries but into the purpose 
of affording the men wealth employs time 
to lay hold of the opportunity the building 
and equipment afford. It needs a public 
conscience that will help live young men out 
of the erroneous impression that sport and 
frivolous indolence will do more to restore 
the exhausted physical condition than will 
a few hours with good books. It needs li- 
brary spirit ripened in the public mind to 
the point of appreciation of the responsibil- 
ity imposed on one branch for the well-be- 
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ing of every other by human society. 
Building libraries is a great work. Would 
it not be a greater to give working men such 
hours of toil that they would be able to 
spend a little time each day in securing the 
benefits the library affords? A man cannot 
work ten hours a day, attend to his duties 
as husband and father, study and read in 
the evening at the library, and keep himself 
in physical condition to hold his job. 
Logically, therefore, it follows that the men 
of wealth who conduct business and head 
the lists of contributors who pay for the li- 
brary buildings have shut against the work- 
ing man the door of opportunity to enjoy 
what they have so generously provided, by 
their demand that he shall labor from seven 
o’clock in the morning until six o’clock at 
night 
J. R. Broom, Neenah. 


If there is a need for a home for social 
intercourse and amusement the library may 
legitimately attempt to furnish such a home 
within its walls. If there are social or 
study clubs, organized labor guilds, or mis- 
sionary societies, or any other organiza- 
tions, encourage them to meet at the li- 
brary, find out what they need, let them find 
out that the library is their coOperative part- 
ner. The whole building at all times 
should be managed in the broadest spirit of 
hospitality; the atmosphere should be as 
gracious, kindly and sympathetic as one’s 
own home. Then do away with all unneces- 
sary restrictions, take down all the bars, 
and try to put face to face our friends, the 
books, and our friends, the people. 

GRaATIA A, COUNTRYMAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The average librarian does not realize 
that the reading room is a public conveni- 
ence and reformatory all in one, competing 
with the saloon, the dive, the ‘dance hall, 
the gaming table. To enter this competi- 
tion there must be an atmosphere of wel- 
come and a homelike feeling that breathes 
freedom and fellowship. Rigidity of rules, 
stiffness and conventionality will keep away 
those who most need to come. The pro- 
prietor of a popular amusement resort 
would not ring a bell at nine o’clock for his 
visitors to go. His whole attitude and ac- 
tion will speak a welcome when you come, 
a pleasure while you stay and a God-speed 
when you go. Public libraries should be 
regarded as centers of influence rather than 
as institutional or functional. 

F. H. Dentson, Sheboygan. 


When the library at Ellwood, Indiana, 
was opened it contained a men’s smoking 
room in the sunniest corner of the base- 
ment. It was well furnished but the men 
did not come. Games were added and piles 
of magazines, but still they did not come. 
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Then a series of Sunday afternoon talks 
were held in the adjoining auditorium. by 
these the room was advertised and has 
since been considered a paying investment. 

Men living in crowded, unpleasant board- 
ing houses were glad to discover just such 
a place, where the freedom of the home 
was blended with the privileges of the club- 
room. 

As soon as the success of the experiment 
was assured, a number of the best current 
magazines, duplicates of those found in the 
general reading room, were placed on the 
magazine rack. And last, but not least, a 
very small beginning was made toward a 
collection of books of special interest to 
men. This collection included books of 
short stories, books on the trades, advertis- 
ing, gardening and athletics. From time to 
time bulletins were made and placed with 
the books listed, in a prominent position. 
Each step was tie with some response on 
the part of the public, and the effort was 
rewarded with an ever increasing attend- 
ance. With greater resources, greater re- 
sults might be obtained But considering 
the amount of time, money and effort ex- 
pended, the men’s smoking room was found 
a paying investment. 


Erne. F. McCotitoucH, Superior. 
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The library club room is open to men and 
boys from 2 to 6 p. m. and to men (but not 
to boys under 16) from 6 to 10 p.m. The 
room contains a billiard table and games 
such as checkers, chess, dominoes, etc. It 
is also supplied with papers and magazines, 
the latter being principally technical. The 
club room supports itself, twenty cents an 
hour being charged for the use of the bil- 
liard table. The room is principally patron- 
ized by boys from fourteen to twenty. Few 
men come, perhaps, for one reason because 
smoking is not allowed. The attendance 
averages thirty-five during the evening. I 
can safely say that our club room has been 
a success and is a most valuable adjunct to 
the library. 


Motty Cat Ltn, Stevens Point. 


If the library is not the center of social 
life of the small town, something must be 
wrong with either the library or the town, 
and the librarian should set herself to work 
to find out what is the matter... . 
were to build a libary I would build one with 
a great many small rooms that were always 
bright and cozy. I should have one for the 
boys’ club and one for the women’s club, 
one for the story-hour and one for games 
on winter evenings, one for committees and 
one for conversation. 


Lucy L. PLEASANTs, Menasha. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF CIVICS 


Forp H. MacGrecor, In Charge Municipal Reference Bureau of University Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin 


In a democratic community we usually 
get as good a local government as we desire. 
If there is a strong public sentiment in favor 
of a certain change that change usually 
comes, and public opinion wise or other- 
wise, usually prevails in the end. It is be- 
coming increasingly important then that 
public opinion be intelligent. The failure 
of local government in America has been 
chargeable largely to an uninformed public 
opinion, and the ignorance of good citizens. 
The citizen has been ignorant of the needs 
of his community and the services to which 
he is justly entitled and the public official, 
raised from the ranks of citizenship, has 
been ignorant of the demands made upon his 
administration, by the needs of his com- 
munity, and of the services which other 
communities are receiving from their pub- 
lic servants. Before we can have better in- 
formed officials we must have better in- 
formed citizens, and before we can expect 
to have a better system of administration 
we must have more intelligent demands for 
it. Community needs must be studied. 
The operation of our present system must 


be understood, its advantages recognized 
and its weak points discovered, discrepan- 
cies between theory and practice must be 
discovered and a readjustment made to fit 
the political machinery into the social, eco- 
nomic and political condition of the times. 
There is an ever increasing demand for the 
study of civics, and upon the meeting of 
this demand depends the future of our in- 
stitutions. It must be met by students in 
our schools, because the permanency and 
success of these institutions depends upon 
the intelligence and information of the ris- 
ing generation. It must be met by women 
if they are to live up to their mission of 
looking to the home, for “there never was a 
time when the American home was so de- 
pendent upon public methods, and _ public 
services and conditions as at the present 
time. Women are forced individually and 
in their clubs and societies to consider these 
things, to assume public responsibilities and 
assist in adjusting the demands of public 
affairs to the needs of the home.” The 
business man is met with the same demand. 
The city is becoming more important to his 
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He comes in contact 
with it at every turn. Good streets improve 
his property. Its schools, parks, play- 
grounds and gymnasiums mean education, 
recreation and training for his children. A 
more beautiful city means business oppor- 
tunity, lower tax rates, better public serv- 
ices, more efficient public servants, the ren- 
dering of simpler accounts and more intel- 
ligent reports have come to be a part of his 
public business. He must “mind his own 
business.” 

In this connection, The University Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Wiscon- 
sin maintains a Municipal Reference Bureau 
which collects data and information on all 
the varied subjects of municipal activity and 
municipal government for the purpose of 
rendering that material accessible to the 
cities and citizens of the state. 

In so far as time and resources permit, 
it aims to collect and furnish information 
en all subjects of municipal organization 
and administration, public works, public 
utilities and public service rates, municipal 
employment, paving, sewage disposal, water 
supplies and water purification, garbage 
disposal, parks and play-grounds, housing, 
street cleaning, street sprinkling, dust pre- 
vention, smoke abatement, city planning, 
civic centers, art commissions, care of city 
trees, schools, charities and _ corrections, 
health and sanitation, accounting methods, 
comparative statistics, commission govern- 
ment, home rule, civic organizations, and all 
the other subjects of municipal interest, and 
so far as possible, to cqllect and maintain a 
file of charters and ordinances of the princi- 
pal cities of the United States, and the 
available municipal material of the principal 
cities of Europe and the continent. It has 
correspondents in most of the principal 
American cities, and in this way is able to 
furnish information as to what cities have, 
for instance, a milk ordinance, a wheel tax, 
or other ordinance, how they work, and if 
desired lend a copy of the ordinance. It 
can tell how boards of public works are or- 
ganized in various cities, how school boards 
are constituted, or how street sprinkling or 
street repairs are paid for. In short, it 
aims to be a clearing house for municipal 
experiments and experience. 

The Municipal Reference Bureau is in 
charge of a specialist in municipal adminis- 
tration, and has the co-operation and assist- 
ance of the Political Science department of 
The University of Wisconsin and the Legis- 
lative Reference Department of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission. It is 
able, through the assistance of members of 
the university faculty and professors of the 


interests constantly. 
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University Extension Division, to give to the 
municipalities of the state the advice and 
assistance of experts in practically every 
branch of mtunicipal administration and the 
problems of cities.- All aid and assistance is 
free, and the correspondence and co-opera- 
tion of the municipalities of the state is 
heartily solicited. 

The following courses offered by the De- 
partment of Correspondence Study will be 
of interest to the readers of this Bulletin: 

Course 10. Municipal Government in 
Europe and the United States. 


Course 12. Local Government and Ad- 
ministration. 

Course 6. American Municipal and Civic 
Progress. 


These courses are designed to familiar- 
ize students with the forms and methods of 
city government and administration both in 
the United States and the principal cities of 
Europe with a view to applying the in- 
formation gathered from this comparative 
study to the solution of the administrative, 
financial, social, and business problems of 
the American city of today. Local govern- 
ment and the demands of citizenship are 
emphasized in each case. The courses are 
arranged to be taken by individual students 
or by clubs, debating societies, lyceums, and 
other literary or civic associations. 

Popular lectures on municipal subjects 
such as “City Government by Commission,” 
“American Municipal Industry,” “Municipal 
Functions,” “What’s the Matter With Our 
Cities,” “The City Beautiful” and similar 
subjects may be secured through the De- 
partment of Instruction by Lecturers on 
application to the University Extension 
Division. Descriptive bulletins containing 
full information in regard to lectures, cor- 
respondence courses, or debating material, 
will be sent upon application. 

Material on the following subjects may be 
secured from the bureau: 

Back Yard Gardening 

The Sanitation and Ventilation of Public 
School Buildings 

Medical Inspection of Public Schools 

Boy’s Garden 

The House Fly as a Carrier of Disease 

Juvenile Courts 

The Library Movement 

Milk Supplies in Small Towns 

Play-ground Possibilities 

Conquering Tuberculosis 

Welfare Work 

Open Air School Rooms 

Civics and Health 

Beauty in the Street 

Parks as Business Investments 

Truancy and the Child Labor Laws. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE ON CIVICS FOR STUDY CLUBS 


(From the Federation Bulletin) 


I. The site of the city: Geographical 
and physical conditions determining its 
character ; 

II. The plan of the city: The municipal 
center; The thoroughfares ; General plans— 
The star, The checker-board; Special plans 
—Uneven ground, Water-fronts, etc. ; Regu- 
lation of architecture; Parks and pleasure 
grounds. 

III. The administration of the city: 
Plans of organization; The English Coun- 
cil; the Town clerk; The German expert 
mayor; The American mayor and council; 
The Galveston and Des Moines plans. 

IV. The policing of the city: Police or- 
ganization and control; Police morale; 
Municipal courts, their broadening func- 
tion. 

V. Transportation problems: Railway 
terminals, union and separate, their loca- 
tion; Rapid transit—Surface and subway; 
Service by water; The rights of the foot 
passenger. 

VI. The health of the city: The water 
supply; The disposition of waste; Medical 
regulation of health and disease; Hospitals, 
gymnasiums, and public baths. 

VII. The intellectual life of the city: 

The public and private schools; Libraries 
and museums; Civic clubs and associations. 

VIII. City morality: Moral agents; The 
church, its changing role; Settlements and 
associated charities; The repression of 
vice; Civic righteousness. 

IX. Home life in the city: The city 
housekeeper; The birth-rate of the city; 
The city child; City neighbors; Social life. 

X. City amusements, a factor in city 
growth: Music, a vital element in city up- 
building; The theatre, past and present. 


BOOKS ON CIVICS 


The spirit of youth and the 
Macmillam 


Addams, Jane. 
city streets. 


Bemis, E. W. Municipal monopolies. Cro- 
well. $2.00 
Bryce, J. American commonwealth. 2 vol. 


Macmillan. $4.00. * Abridged ed. $1.75 
ae i L. Municipal ownership. Dutton. 
$1.25 


*Deming, H. BE. Government of American 
cities. Putnam. $1.50 net 

*Des Moines plan of city government. (Com- 
mission form). Free. Commercial Club, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Dolman, F. Municipalities at work. Scrib- 
ner. ‘ 

Ely, R. T. The coming city. Crowell. $.60 

Fairlie, J. A. Municipal administration. 
Macmillan. $8.00 

Gladden, W. Cosmopolis city club. Century. 
$1.00 


Goodnow, F. J. Municipal problems. Mac- 


millan. $1.50 
Howe, F. C. The city, the hope of democ- 
racy. Scribner. $1.50 


Lincoln, J. T. City of the dinner-pail. Hough- 
ton. $1.25 net 


Munro, W. B. Government of European 


cities. Macmillan. $2.50 net 

National Municipal League. Municipal pro- 
gram. Macmillan. $1.00 

Pond. Municipal control of public utilities. 
Macmillan. -50 

Porter. Dangers of municipal ownership. 
Century. $1.80 


*Robinson, C. M. Improvement of towns and 
cities. Putnam. $1.29 

Modern civic art. Putnam. $3.00 net 
Rowe, L. S. Problems of city government. 


Appleton. $1.50 
Shaw, A. Municipal government in Conti- 
nental Europe. Macmillan. $2.00 


— Municipal government in Great Britain. 
Macmillan. $2.00 

Steffens, L. Shame of the cities. McClure. 
$1.20 

Strong, J. Twentieth century city. Baker. 
50 


*Wilcox, D. F. American city; a problem in 


democracy. Macmillan. $1.25 

Woods, R. A. City wilderness. Houghton. 
$1.50 

*Zueblin, C. American municipal progress. 


Maemlilan. $1.23 


: * Recommended for purchase by small librar- 
ies. 


CIVIC PERIODICALS FOR SMALL 
LIBRARIES 


American City, The. Illustrated, 
New York City. $1.00 a year 
Devoted to the planning and betterment 

of cities and the promotion of civic ideals. 
Bi-monthly. 
Municipality, The. Wis.; $.75 a 
year. 
The official organ of the League of Wis- 

_ ¢consin Municipalities. 

Survey, The. Weekly. New York City. $2.00 

a year, 

Formerly “Charities and the Commons.” 
Devoted to social advance and constructive 
philanthropy. 


Monthly. 


Madison, 





LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT’S MUNICIPAL MATERIAL 


The legislative reference department of 
the commission has a large supply of ma- 
terial on municipal affairs and improvement 


from which it will gladly make loans upon 
request. 
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PROPOSED FORM OF CONSTITUTION 
CLUB 


[December, 1909 


FOR A BEAUTIFUL AMERICA 


(From the Ladies’ Home Journal) P 


Article I. Name 
The name of this Association shall be the 
Beautiful America Club of 


Article II. Purposes 

The purposes of the Club shall be: 

First—To associate persons, particularly 
women, who are interested in restoring 
America to its naturally beautiful condition. 

Second—To bring about such action on 
the part of its members and others whom 
they can influence as will result in cleanli- 
ness and sightliness about their own home 
grounds and surroundings, however humble. 

Third—To promote, by every possible ac- 
tion and influence, the establishment of sani- 
tary and beautiful conditions in and about 
the community, and along the highways ap- 
proaching it. 

Fourth—To encourage the establishment 
and maintenance of public parks, reserva- 
tions, park-drives, open squares, olay- 
grounds and baths, by which the people may 
have proper facilities for recreation and 
pleasure, amid conditions as nearly resem- 
bling those of nature as possible. 

Fifth—To create and foster an interest in 
the planting and preservation of native 
American hardy trees, vines and shrubs for 
the beautifying of the home, the highways 
and the parks of our community; and to 
advocate such laws and regulations as will 
prevent the mutilation or improper removal 
and will guard the trimming of trees that 
are on or near the public highways, or in 
view from any park or other place of pub- 
lic recreation. 

Sixth—To work for the intelligent im- 
provement of conditions in and about the 
public school-houses of our community and 
neighborhood, to the end that our children 
may be educated amid such surroundings as 
will advance the rising generation in respect 
to the appreciation and use of the beautiful 
and cleanly surroundings of the home and 
community to which Americans are by right 
entitled. 

Seventh—To endeavor by every honorable 
means to cause the permanent removal of 
unsightly advertising signs and bill-boards, 
especially about public parks, play -grounds 
or park-ways; and, where removal is im- 
practicable, to work for such uniform legal 
regulations as shall make necessary signs 
and advertisements as inoffensive as possible 
to a proper sense of public beauty. 

Eighth—To codperate with other organi- 


zations working toward the same end, and 
to affiliate for the benefit of all concerned 
with the national organization of better- 
ment known as the American League for 
Civic Improvement. 


Article III. 


There shall be two classes of members in 
this Club—active and sustaining. 

Any person residing in or near . 
sewiaia Seerne may become an active member of 
this club, if approved by the executive com- 
mittee, upon subscribing to this constitution 
in a book kept by the recording secretary 
for that purpose, and paying the dues for 
the current year. 

Application for active membership shall 
be referred to the executive committee, 
which may approve at its next meeting by a 
majority vote; and upon such approval, the 
recording secretary shall send a_ written 
notification to the applicant, who, after the 
signature and payment above provided for, 
shall be considered a member. 

Sustaining members shall be those who, 
upon nomination by any active member and 
approval by the executive committee, are 
willing to pay the yearly dues hereafter pre- 
scribed, and thus assist the purposes of the 
club. They are entitled to be present with- 
out voting at any meeting of the club, and 
to receive its publications. 

As a recognition of regular attendance, 
it shall be the rule that any active member 
who shall have attended all the regular 
meetings of the club for one year shall have 
her dues for the next year remitted. 


Members 


Article IV. Officers 

The officers of this club shall be a presi- 
dent, two section vice-presidents, a record- 
ing secretary, a corresponding secretary and 
a treasurer, who shall severally discharge 
the duties usually appertaining to their re- 
spective offices or described hereafter. 
These officers shall be chosen by ballot at 
the annual meeting to be held on such day 
MD tHE MONE OL cc ckcceenooscons sons as the 
executive committee shall appoint; and the 
officers shall serve for one year or until 
their successors are elected. 

The section vice-presidents shall act as 
executive officers of the two sections here- 
after provided for, reporting to the execu- 
itve committee or to the club, and certifying 
to the recording secretary any action taken 
for presentation with the mintues at the 
next regular meeting of the club. 
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Article V. Sections and Committees 


For purposes of efficient work, the active 
membership of the club shall be divided into 
two sections by voluntary choice or by lot; 
but the membership by choice shall not be 
permitted to separate into one section more 
than three-fifths of the total membership of 
the club. 

The home section shall be concerned par- 
ticularly with the improvement and_beau- 
tifying of the home and its surroundings. 

The community section shall take up the 
public work of ‘the club relating to the 
highways, parks, school-grounds, etc. 

The executive committee shall consist of 
five members, including the president and 
the two section vice-presidents, together 
with two members (one from each section) 
to be appointed by the president. The re- 
cording secretary shall act as secretary for 
the executive committee, without voting. 

The executive committee shall have the 
general management of the work of the 
club, and shall direct the expenditure of its 
funds, but shall incur no liability in its 
name exceeding the amount of cash actually 
in the hands of the treasurer. 

A report of the work of the executive 
committee shall be presented at each meet- 
ing of the club. 

The membership committee shall consist 
of three members, to be appointed by the 
president. It shall give attention to the se- 
curing of members for the club, and shall 
especially solicit sustaining memberships. 

The programme committee, which shall 
include the corresponding secretary and two 
members (one from each section) appointed 
by the president, shall prepare in consulta- 
tion with the executive committee a brief 
programme for each regular meeting of the 
club, in order to further its work, and shall 
from time to time arrange for public meet- 
ings, to be addressed by such persons as 
may be known to be interested in and in- 
formed upon the object for which the club 
is established. 

The publicity committee shall consist of 
three members, to be appointed by the presi- 
dent. It shall be charged with the work of 
securing the codperation of the newspapers, 
periodicals and clergy of the vicinity in fur- 
thering the objects of the club, and shall 
endeavor to obtain, prepare and submit 
regularly for publication such matter as will 
aid in this object. 


Article VI. Dues 


The annual dues from each active mem- 
her Shall He. 6 hew cs -acee , which sum shall 
be payable in advance for the current fiscal 
year of the club, which shall end .......... 
Seat a In accordance with Article ITI, 
this payment may be remitted for regular 
attendance. 
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The annual dues from each sustaining 
member shall De ..- <...- <<««.< 


The dues shall be paid to the treasury 


either directly or through any member of 
the club, and it shall be the duty of the 
treasurer to send a bill for dues to every 


member, either active or sustaining, at the- 


beginning of each fiscal year, returning a re- 
ceipt to all who pay. Provided, that when: 
the recording secretary shall advise the 
treasurer of the names of those entitled to 
have their dues remitted in accordance with 
Article III, the treasurer shall send a notice 
of the fact, instead of a bill. 

The membership of any member may be 
declared forfeited by the executive commit- 
tee for the non-payment of dues after six 
months’ previous demand has been made. 


Article VII. Meetings 


The annual meeting of the club shall be 
held at such time in the month of...... Bes 
Le Any as shall be appointed by the ex- 
ecutive committee, which shall also, at a 
previous regular meeting of the club, pro- 
vide for nominations to be made for officers 
for the ensuing year, such nominations to 
be voted upon at the annual meeting. 

Regular meetings of the club shall be held 
ANG Sey ca ences sess in each month. Special 
meetings may be called by the executive 
committee, all members being notified by 
mail or otherwise, at least twenty-four 
hours in advance. Nine members shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

The sections shall also meet monthly, at 
such times as they may arrange, not in con- 
flict with the meetings of the entire club. 

Public meetings to further the objects of 
the club may be held as shall be arranged 
by the programme and executive commit- 
tees in conjunction. 


Article VIII. Amendments 


This constitution may be amended at any 


regular meeting of the club by a vote of 
three- fourths of the members present, pro- 


vided the amendment proposed shall have: 


been passed upon by the executive com- 
mittee and presented at a regular meeting: 


of the club at least one month in advance: 


of the meeting at which a vote is to be 
taken. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS FOR REGULAR MEETING. 


Roll-call 

Reading of minutes 
Reports of officers 
Reports of committees 
Unfinished business 
New business. 
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AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


All libraries that can afford so to do 
should join the American Civic Associa- 
tion. The annual membership fee for in- 
dividuals and societies is $5.00 a year. The 
secretary is Richard B. Watrous, Harris- 
burg, Pa. The purpose of the association 
is the “cultivation of higher ideals of civic 
life and beauty in America, the promotion 
of city, town and neighborhood improve- 
ment, the preservation and development of 
landscape, and the advancement of outdoor 
art.” 

It aims to “make living conditions clean, 
healthful, attractive; to extend the mak- 
ing of public parks; to promote the open- 
ing of gardens and playgrounds for children, 
and recreation centers for adults; to abate 
public nuisances—including bill boards, ob- 
jectionable signs, needless noises, unneces- 
sary poles and wires, unpleasant and waste- 
ful smoking factory chimneys; to make the 
buildings and surroundings of railway sta- 
tions, schools and factories attractive; to 
protect existing trees and to encourage in, 
telligent tree planting; to preserve great 
scenic wonders (such as Niagara Falls and 
the White Mountains) from commercial 
spoilation.” 

Some of the publications to which mem- 
bers are entitled free of charge are as fol- 
lows: Arts and crafts; Bill-boards; Civic 
associations and the press; House beauti- 
ful and its relation to the city beautiful; 
Mosquitoes and how to abate them; Play 
and playgrounds; Public comfort stations; 
Railroad improvements; Removal of over- 
head wires; School gardens and their re- 
lation to other school work; Smoke nuis- 
ance; Suggestions for beautifying home, 
village and roadway. 

Those not members of the association 
desiring publications or pamphlets on spe- 
cial subjects .may secure ‘same through 
purchase by applying to the secretary of 
ae association. 

Che association is nationally recognized 
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as a power for doing concrete things. Its 
widespread membership includes men and 
women who love America and who want 
the best for themselves and for all its 
millions. 





THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE 


The objects of the league are: 

First—To multiply the numbers, harmon- 
ize the methods and combine the forces of 
all who realize that it is only by united 
action and organization that good citizens 
can secure the adoption of good laws and 
the selection of men of trained ability and 
proved integrity for all municipal posi- 
tions, or prevent the success of incompe- 
tent or corrupt candidates for public of- 
fice. 

Second—To promote the thorough inves- 
tigation and discussion of the conditions 
and details of civic administration, and of 
the methods for selecting and appointing 
officials in American cities, and of laws and 
ordinances relating to such subjects. 

Third—To provide for such meetings and 
conferences and for the preparation and 
circulation of such addresses and other lit- 
erature as may seem likely to advance the 
cause of good city government. 

The president of the league is Charles J. 
Bonaparte, Baltimore, Maryland;  secre- 
tary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





WISCONSIN CIVIC CLUBS 


A list of a few men’s clubs may prove 
helpful to persons interested in establishing 
such in their home communities : 

Candlelight club, Oshkosh ; —— club, 
Janesville; Six o’clock club, Beloit; Twi- 
light club, Appleton; Board of trade, La- 
Crosse; Six o’clock club, Berlin; West- 
minster civic league, Milwaukee. 





CIVIC PROBLEMS AT PORTAGE, WISCONSIN 


ZONA GALE 


(From La Follette’s Weekly.) 


“To be a good citizen,” John Spargo 
says, “without seeking to remove bad social 
conditions, is impossible.” Nobody could 
be born knowing this. But it seems danger- 
ously easy to die without ever finding it 
out. If one does learn it, the moment 
amounts to a revelation, and a revelation 
that does not become an action is nothing 
but a dead dream. 


Usually we anproach the matter from the 
other side. We say. “No town can be at 
its best which is not having something done 
to better its conditions.” The passive voice 
always shifts the responsibility. At once 
the common council, the advancement asso- 
ciation, the business men become in our 
minds the ones who should be _ bettering 
conditions and we say “What a pity that 
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the town is kept back.” But this other 
statement—“To be a good citizen without 
seeking to remove bad social conditions is 
impossible” —puts the responsibility where 
it belongs: On you and me. And John 
Spargo adds: “To be a good Christian 
and a bad citizen at the same time is impos- 


sible.’ The cloistral citizen like the clois- 
tral Christian is out of date. We know 
better. 

* * * * * * 


In the town in point, one of the local 
clubs gave over studying foreign countries 
and decided to study America. One hour 
at each meeting was given to a paper on 
present day America—on irrigation, light 
houses, on the civil and consular services, 
the post office system and so on. And the 
second hour was devoted to civic and social 
problems—child labor in America, labor leg- 
islation in America, employer’s liability, 
women in industry, modern prison and re- 
formatory methods, children’s gardens, a 
study of public fountains, social settlements, 
tuberculosis, playgrounds,—in a word, liv- 
ing, breathing, human America. 

But out of the search for material for 
this program grew the wish to get down 
to local civic problems. We knew so little 
about the great outside wave of interest in 
this work that we had never heard of the 
American Civic Association and learned of 
it only just in time to telegraph to them for 
help and material before the first general 
meeting. 

This general mecting of women interested 
in better conditions for the town was called 
at the city hall; and the following were 
asked to be present to speak. 

The city health officer, to explain the vital 
need of sewerage and the desirability of a 
garbage disposal system, and what practical 
means could be used to get both. 

The school superintendent, to tell of the 
advantages of manual training and domestic 
science in the local schools. 

The art teacher in the schools, to tell how 
the local school grounds could be inexpen- 
sively improved and made beautiful. 

A woman who loves gardens, to tell of 
the joy in gardens and in planted spaces. 

A club member to tell of the work of the 
American Civic Association and of the 
work of children’s gardens and the penny 
seed packages. 

A woman interested in pure milk, to tell 
of the dangers of tuberculosis from unin- 
spected herds and how a town can go about 
securing the tuberculin test of its cows. 

Eighty women were present at this meet- 
ing and the following week a meeting was 
held to effect a permanent organization. 
The constitution of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Improvement Association was adopted, with 
modifications suiting it to the smaller so- 
ciety, and the work was mapped out for 
five standing committees, whose chairman, 
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with the officers and five appointive mem- 
bers, made up the executive board. The 
committees were: Sanitary, Educational, 
Art, The Children’s Auxiliary, and Streets 
and Alleys. A membership committee was 
also appointed to solicit new members, the 
society’s revenue consisting only of the an- 
nual dues of 50 cents. 

The committees were instructed as fol- 
lows: 

The Sanitary committee (1) to secure a 
tuberculin test, and if possible, an ordinance 
requiring the testing of all local herds; 
(2) to investigate systems of garbage dis- 
posal in the small towns of the state and to 
devise some means of collection in the 
town. 

The Educational committee to circulate a 
petition to be presented to the school board 
asking it to adopt manual training and do- 
mestic science in the local high school. 

The Art committee to arrange for special 
rates on quantities of shrubs, roses, etc., 
and to offer to order for anyone who 
wished to order. 

The Children’s Auxiliary to see how many 
children wished the penny packages of seeds 
for home gardens. 

The Streets and Alleys committee to ask 
the mayor to appoint a clean-up day; and 
to report unsavory alleys. 

Organization was effected in March and 
in three months the following had been ac- 
complished : 

The Sanitary committee had interviewed 
the milkmen at a meeting called by the comz 
mittee, and had ascertained how to secure 
the tuberculin test. The milkmen were 
willing to have the test made and to pay 
for it themselves, and the matter was pre- 
cipitated by the owner of a large herd en- 
gaging to come to make the test a veterin- 
arian who found in the herd three badly 
infected cows. All the large local herds 
were inspected but the effort to secure an 
ordinance requiring the test semi-annually, 
as it should be administered, was postponed 
in the hope that this will soon be required 
by statute. 

The Sanitary committee had written to 
twenty Wisconsin towns, asking about their 
garbage collection systems, if they had any. 
Few were found that had satisfactory sys4 
tems, but many of the replies asked for in- 
formation if any were gained. A trial sys- 
tem has now been inaugurated by the com- 
mittee, of private collection for those who 
wish the service, made weekly, at ten cents 
a weck, or oftener for those who wish it. 
But the satisfactory working out of the 
problem can probably not come save by 
municipal system of collection and disposal. 

The Educational committee circulated its 
petition, secured three hundred signers, and 
the school board passed the resolution to 
introduce manual training and domestic 
science just before the petition was pre- 
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sented. The association then voted to equip 
the school dining room with tables, chairs 
and linen, and to give entertainments to 
raise the necessary money. 

The Art committee has taken orders for 
more than $60 worth of shrubs, vines and 
roses, for private grounds. A small amount 
was laid out in putting two flower beds in 
public places, but shrubbery and vines were 
found the most satisfactory for such plant- 
ing. At the invitation of the committee, 
Mrs. McCrea, chairman of the Outdoor Art 
committee of the American Civic Associa- 
tion and landscape architect for the St. 
Paul road, visited the town, and later, 
partly through the generosity of a private 
citizen, Mr. John Nolen, landscape architect 
of Boston, did the same. An effort is to 
be made to plant with shrubbery a bridge 
approach, when a proper plan for planting 
can be afforded, the committee realizing 
that wise advice in such public planting 
can alone bring about satisfactory results. 

The Streets and Alleys committee, after 
the clean-up day appointed by the mayor, 
is considering adopting a plan of block 
work, in which each block is organized to 
care for its own alleys and the appearance 
of its streets. In the winter, a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to report walks not 
cleaned of snow. 

The Children’s Auxiliary had distributed 
1,300 penny packages of seeds to the chil- 
dren and had offered $25 worth of prize 
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for flowers entered at a 
September flower show. More than 300 
children competed for these prizes, which 
were bird books, silver spoons and small 
sums of money. This year more than 3,000 
packages have been distributed, and in Sep- 
tember another flower show will be held. 
Meanwhile, on Friday evenings through 
the summer, a sub-committee is at the city 
hall to receive flowers brought by the chil- 
dren and others and to send these flowers 
to the sick in Milwaukee. These are sent 
to the University Settlement for distribu- 
tion, the Wells, Fargo Company carrying 
them free, by arrangement of the Flower 
and Fruit Guild. In the autumn, jelly and 


to the children 


preserves are to be sent for distribution in 
the same way. 
* 


To kindle to life every situation in which 
one finds oneself—this is a practical gen- 
eralization for active living. To kindle to 
life every situation. To take what seems 
merely the accidental opportunity for casual 
good, for the sake of the absolute magic 
of far reaching possibilities. In nothing, 
save the family alone, are there greater po- 
tentialities for a woman to cast a good 
spell over life than that she help to keep 
the house of her town, to bring down the 
ideal village hanging above her own village, 
and make her own village fit that sweet 
ideal. 





CITY IMPROVEMENT IN TOMAH, 
WISCONSIN 


One of the most successful movements 
along the line of civic improvement is being 
<arried on at Tomah, Wis., a city of 2,800 
inhabitants. Three years ago a Civic Im- 
provement Association was organized, the 
dues being put at the nominal figure of 50 
cents that all interested might join. A study 
was made of the city with a view to general 
improvement. The question of paving and 
boulevarding the main street was agitated, 
and the work was finally accomplished, a 
fine brick pavement being laid on the wide 
main street with a boulevard through the 
center which has been seeded and planted 
with shrubs. The schoolhouse grounds and 
those surrounding the public library have 
been improved by the addition of shrubs 
and garden beds. Beautiful pictures have 
been placed in the school rooms. 

The services were secured of a Chicago 
landscape gardener who spent several days 
visiting the various homes and making sug- 
gestions to the people as to the best meth- 
ods of planting the yards. Two freight-car 
loads of shrubs were purchased which were 
sold at wholesale rates. 


In all the public work done, the associa- 
tion received the financial support of the 
Goodyear Lumber Company.. As a result 
of the united action, the city of Tomah pre- 
sents a most inviting appearance, and may 
well serve as a model for the other com- 
munities of the state. 

The association has other plans in view 
looking to the further improvement of the 
city. 





STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


The library commission held an exhibi- 
tion of helpful material in connection with 
the State Teachers’ Association at Milwau- 
kee, November 3-6. Mr. Dudgeon, Miss 
Stearns, Miss Hazeltine and Miss Drake 
were in attendance to explain the various 
features of the exhibit of traveling libraries, 
pictures, picture bulletins, printed catalogs 
of children’s books, sample card catalogs, 
etc. Great interest was taken in the ex- 
hibit by teachers and the many inquiries 
received have already resulted in closer co- 
operation between all classes of teachers. 
and the commission. 
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CLUB HOUSE 


SHANAGOLDEN’S 
BUILDING 


AND LIBRARY 


Shanagolden is a northern Wisconsin 
town of 300 people, four miles from Glid- 
den. Lumbering is the only industry. In 
1905 a society of women was formed, with 
a membership of ten, which later developed 
into the Shanagolden Improvement Club. 
Funds amounting to $1,600.00 were raised 
by subscription and entertainment for the 
erection of a clib house or social hall and 
library. The lot was given by the Nash 
Lumber Company. The plans were gener- 
ously donated by Mr. A. C. Eschweiler, of 
Milwaukee. Much of the work on the build- 
ing was done by the laboring men during 
their spare hours. The building is used for 
all forms of legitimate recreation. It con- 
sists of a large assembly room with a kitchen 
adjoining. Two fireplaces, in which are 
burned real logs, add to the attractiveness 
of the surroundings. The bookcases are 
well stocked with books purchased and do- 
nated. The library commission supplies a 
traveling library. The building and the 
spirit of those behind the project may well 
serve as a model for other communities. 





WAUSAU SCHOOL CHILDREN’S 
CIVIC CREED 


The following civic creed has _ been 
adopted by the school authorities and will 
be learned by all the school children: 
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“God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men, and we are His children, brothers 
and sisters all. We are citizens of these 
United States, and we believe that our flag 
stands for self-sacrifice for the good of all 
the people. We want, therefore, to be true 
citizens of our great city and we will show 
our love for her by our works. 

“Wausau does not ask us to die for her 
welfare; she asks us to live for her, and 
so to live and so to act that her government 
may be pure, her officers honest, and that 
every corner of her territory shall be a fit 
place to grow the best men and women to 
rule over her.” 





LIBRARY AND SCHOOL 


The signs of the time point to codperation 
with schools as the library work which is to 
be emphasized during the next few years by 
the free libraries of the state. 

Educational authorities are united in en- 
couraging properly directed collateral read- 
ing in both grade and high school work. 
The pupil's need is the librarian’s opportun- 
ity. To learn the exact need of the pupil 
in each community, to learn the wish of the 
school authorities, to learn the resources at 
hand in each library, and to see to it that 
both teacher and pupil have those resources 
at command, is the work cut out for the 
librarian. Above all, however, must the 
librarian co6perate with, and work in har- 
mony with, school authorities. 





LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


There is a vast store of information scat- 
tered through various state and federal pub- 
lic documents of which few know and to 
which fewer still have access. These public 
documents, which can generally be obtained 
free of cost often contain just the sort of 
information that people in city and coun- 
try are most interested in. The difficulty of 
obtaining this information consists, how- 
ever, in the fact that the mass of public 
documents is so great that it is difficult to 
cull out and send for and obtain just what 
is useful. The Library Bulletin, with the 
assistance of the legislative reference depart- 
ment, will endeavor from time to time to 
give suggestions as to what documents 
should be obtained and how they can be ob- 
tained. These suggestions will be found in 


that part of the Bulletin devoted to the legis- 
lative reference library. 

It must be remembered, however, that the 
public who needs this information is not a 
mind reader. The mere receipt of these 
public documents, no matter how valuable 
they may be in themselves, will be of no 
value whatever to the community unless. the 
librarian, by proper methods, gives publicity 
both to their receipt and to the subject mat- 
ter contained in the documents. 

One of the great questions before the 
public is that of watering of railroad stocks. 
It is a matter of constant discussion as is 
also the valuation of railroads. How many 
librarians know of the Library of Con- 
gress’ select list of references upon the 
Valuation and Capitalization of Railroads, 
just compiled by H. H. B. Meyer? The 
price of this list is ten cents, and it can be 
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obtained from the superintendent of docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. As it contains 
entries of magazines as well as books, it 
will be found invaluable for debaters and 
others who are studying this question. 

The Wisconsin legislature has a commit- 
tee on industrial insurance. There has just 
been issued by the department of commerce 
and labor at Washington a translation of 
the laws relating to the compensation for 
industrial accidents in foreign countries. 
This is a part of the forthcoming 24th an- 
nual report of the commissioner of labor. 
This matter of workingmen’s compensation 
is attracting the attention of scholars. 
teachers, lawyers, manufacturing people, and 
laboring men everywhere. Surely no bet- 
ter book upon this subject exists than the 
book which gives the laws of foreign coun- 
tries relating to the subject. It gives the 
actual text of the laws. A document of this 
sort cannot help being helpful. This may be 
obtained from the department of commerce 
and labor, Washington, D. C., or from your 
congressman. 

Every library should try to get the small 
pamphlet laws which are constantly being 
issued by the secretary of state at Madison 
and which are of interest to the people. 
The labor laws of Wisconsin, supplement 
for 1909, has just been issued. The Wis- 
consin child labor laws have just been 
printed in separate form for 1909. The 
Wisconsin dairy and food laws and decisions 
of the court relating to dairy and food mat- 
ters has just been issued by the commis- 
sioner of dairy and foods. The Wisconsin 
dairy laws for 1909 have also been printed. 
Any of these pamphlets may be obtained 
from the secretary of state, or from the 
department issuing the laws. The industrial 
insurance bulletin issued by the Wisconsin 
bureau of labor and industrial statistics, 
explaining fully the systems used in various 
foreign countries, may be obtained by writ- 
ing to that bureau at Madison, Wisconsin. 

The university extension department has 
recently issued debating bulletins on the 
questions of bank guaranty and income tax. 
Both of these questions are being consid- 
ered by special committees of the legisla- 
ture and anyone within the state may secure 
these bulletins without expense by writing 
to the university extension, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

These all nay be called for from time to 
time if they are known to exist in a public 
library. As they cost nothing, why should 
they not be in any library? 


CURRENT EVENTS INDEX 


How many librarians really appreciate 
the importance of the Current Events In- 
dex? Librarians are constantly coming 
into the legislative reference department and 
wondering at the systems which we use 
here. Librarians should realize that by the 
proper use of the Current Events Index 
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they can have a reference department sim- 
ilar to the legislative reference department 
in their small library. In every place men 
are constantly looking for facts and com- 
ments relative to events which have come 
up recently. Citizens in public and private 
life as well as students and debaters want 
this material. If you have the Current 
Events Index you can always supply these 
needs because invariably somebody in town 
keeps a file of newspapers if you don’t. If 
you have a file of some good newspaper and 
this Current Events Index, you have a whole 
reference department. 

The librarians do not advertise the fact 
that they have this valuable document in 
their possession. Have you told citizens 
about it? Have you told the school teach- 
ers about it? Have you told the debating 
societies about it? Have you advertised it 
in your newspaper? If you have not you 
should do so. 

A reference library substantially like 
that maintained at the state capital by the 
library commission is very cheap and very 
easy to get hold of, very easy to build up 
if you know how to do it. Men in every 
community are seeking light upon the great 
popular events of the day. 


NOTES 


Mr. John Lapp of the Indiana legislative 
reference library recently spent a few days 
in the Wisconsin legislative reference li- 
brary. 

Mr. J. L. Gillis, state librarian of Cal- 
ifornia, visited the Wisconsin legislative ref- 
erence library the early part of December. 
During his stay in Madison Mr. Gillis se- 
cured Mr. Robert Campbell, fellow in 
economics in the University of Wisconsin, 
to take the place of Mr. Ernst Bruncken, 
who some time ago accepted a position in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Campbell has 
made a special study of legislative library 
McCarthy. 

The Massachusetts state library has de- 
cided to strengthen the legislative reference 
side of their library. Mr. Belden, the new 
state librarian, has visited the several legis- 
lative libraries, including that at Madison, 
and will inaugurate many new features in 
his work. 

Pennsylvania has established a legisla- 
tive reference department in connection 
with the state library. Mr. James N. 
Moore, who has had several years’ exper- 
ience in working with the legislature, has 
been appointed to take charge of the work. 

The University of Illinois at Urbana, in 
connection with the Mayors’ Association of 
the state, has established at the university a 
municipal reference library, under the di- 
rection of Professor John A. Fairlie. This 
library is mainly for the use of cities of 
Illinois but they offer to assist other cities 
and to co-operate with other libraries. 
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TRAVELING LIBRARIES IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


Miss Stearns, chief of the traveling li- 
brary department, has recently made a 
most interesting tour through Bayfield and 
Ashland counties—the northernmost dis- 
tricts of the state. The trip emphasized 
again the importance and value of traveling 
libraries in isolated communities. Many 
farmers in northern Wisconsin are still 
digging out the stumps of their mortgaged 
little farms, with no returns from crops 
with which to pay for reading matter. On 
a stage-ride of 18 miles there was found 
but one farmer that took a daily news- 
paper. The libraries furnished by the state 


are highly appreciated by young and old 
alike. Miss Stearns visited Iron River, 
Port Wing, Moquah, Cable, Drummond, 
Mason, Butternut, Glidden, Shanagolden, 
Mellen, High Bridge, Marengo and Odanah. 
New stations were established, old stations 
visited and discontinued stations re-estab- 
lished. Conferences were held with the 
local county superintendents of schools with 
a view to greater extension of the work. 

It may be of interest to know in this con- 
nection that the books in the state system 
alone were read during the past year a total 
of 102,000 times. 





WISCONSIN ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


The Wisconsin Archeological Society has 
recently published two valuable and instruc- 
tive bulletins “The Bird-stone Ceremonials 
of Wisconsin” and “The Chipped Flint 
Perforators of Wisconsin.” A third bulle- 
tin descriptive of “The Wisconsin Garden 
Beds” is in press. Copies of any of these 
may be secured by Wisconsin libraries by 
mailing two cents to cover the postage of 
each number desired to Chas. E. Brown, 
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For the opening day greetings were sent 
from the class of 1909, with flowers for the 
lecture room, a pleasant expression of the 
cordial spirit of the graduates. But fare- 
wells followed close upon greetings, for the 
second day brought the news of Mr. Legler’s 
resignation as secretary of the free library 
commission and as director of the school. 

The faculty feel the keenest regret at the 
resignation of Mr. Legler, for it was not 
only an honor and a pleasure to work with 
him, but also a liberal education. The 
alumni and students also express a sense of 
personal loss. 

The general work and policy of the 
school, as definitely established as anything 
can be in these times of change and growth, 
will be continued. The faculty remains the 
same as last year, Miss Hazeltine, Mrs. 
Sawyer, Miss Kennedy, Miss Drake, Mrs. 
Brewitt, and Miss Turvill, with outside lec- 
tures for special courses and single lectures. 

The program of the school has largely 
followed, during the opening weeks, the 
schedule of preceding years. In connection 
with her work in book selection, Miss Haz- 
eltine has instituted a series of evening 
“book conferences” which will be held once 


secretary and curator, state historical mu- 
seum, Madison. 





LIFE OF GOVERNOR RUSK, FREE 


Col. Henry Casson has kindly placed at 
the disposal of the libraries of the state 
several copies of “Uncle Jerry,” his excel- 
lent life of General Jeremiah M. Rusk, 
“stage driver, farmer, soldier, legislator, 
governor, cabinet officer.” 

Any library may obtain a copy by appli- 
cation to the library commission. 


SCHOOL 


in two weeks. The first of these, conducted 
by Miss Hazeltine, was devoted to a discus- 
sion of some of the recent books of travel, 
including comparison with older books on 
the same subject. The second conference 
was spent in inspecting manuscripts in the 
State Historical Library under the guidance 
of Dr. Thwaites, who talked about the col- 
lection and preservation of manuscripts and 
gave a very interesting account of the 
Draper collection. 

Mr. Matthew S. Dudgeon, the new secre- 
tary of the state library commission and di- 
rector of the library school, entered upon 
his duties the first of November. His first 
— to the school were on Parliamentary 
aw. 

The annual Hallowe’en party which has 
become a school tradition was given the 
night of October 30, in the lecture rooms 
and halls of the library school. In addition 
to the usual: Hallowe’en games, the guests 
were very enjoyably entertained with read- 
ings suited to the season and selected from 
myths and tales of various nations. This 
year the frolic served as a welcome to Mr. 
Dudgeon. The school was fortunate in hav- 
ing as guests Mr. Legler and Mr. Wilson 
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of the Chicago public library, and Mr. Chal- 
mers Hadley, secretary of the A. L. A. 

In connection with their work in binding, 

the students of the short course visited the 
Democrat Printing Company where they 
were given an opportunity to witness the 
various processes of book making and print- 
ing. 
A visit to the Watertown public library 
was among the interesting closing events 
for the short course students who finished 
their work in the school November 24. 

The students of the school were fortu- 
nate in being able to hear Miss Faulkner of 
Chicago, the “Story Lady,” who gave a 
morning and afternoon program of stories 
in the auditorium of the high school on 
November 6. In the evening of the same 
day an informal reception was given for the 
students by Mrs. Albert F. Dexter at which 
they were privileged to hear Miss Faulkner 
tell something of her work as a story teller. 


SCHOOL NOTES 


Miss Ahern paid her annual visit to the 
school November 22 and 23. She addressed 
the students on Who’s who in the library 
world and The business side of library 
work. 

On the day of Miss Ahern’s arrival a fac- 
ulty tea was given in her honor by Miss 
Hazeltine at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Thwaites. 

Weekly assemblies of fifteen minutes have 
been made a part of the regular school 
schedule. At these informal talks are given 


"ROUND TH 
News and Notes Concerning Wis 


LIBRARIANS 


Sedgwick. Miss Emeline Sedgwick, li- 
brarian at Clintonville, has resigned. 

Toombs. Miss Helen Toombs of Ripon, 
a graduate of the Simmons library school, 
has accepted a position as assistant librar- 
ian at Fort Worth, Texas. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Beriin. A cement walk and curbing has 
recently been laid around the library build- 
ing, the money having been raised by sub- 
scription. 

Chippewa Falls. The citizens are making 
a collection of kcoks for the local hospital. 

Delavan. A mothers’ meeting was re- 
cently held in the lecture room of the li- 
brary. This meeting took the form of an 
informal conference on matters pertaining 
to the child and his book. An exhibit of 
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on inspirational topics of interest to library 
workers. Those who have thus far ad- 
dressed the students are Dr. McCarthy, of 
the legislative reference department, Mr. 
Hutchins of the university extension de- 
partment, and Mr. Doty, of the civil service 
commission. 

The third of the evening book selection 
seminaries was conducted by Mrs. Harron, 
assistant, A. L. A. book list, who talked on 
books of travel. 

A special book selection lecture on Eu- 
ropean history was given to the students by 
Prof. Munro of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

At the conclusion cf the course in Par- 
liamentary practice given by Mr. Dudgeon, 
the class elections were held, with the fol- 
lowing result: President, Mrs. M. C. Bud- 
long, of the North Dakota library commis- 
sion; vice-president, Miss Grace Stevens, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin; secretary, Miss Han- 
nah Lawrence, Buffalo, New York; treas- 
urer, Miss Blanch Unterkircher, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. These officers, with Miss Lotta 
Fleek, Brodhead, Wisconsin, and Miss Cor- 
ina Kittleson, Minneapolis, form the exec- 
utive committee. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss Clara Lea (08), and Mr. Walter 
Galland of Sheboygan, Wis., were married 
November toth. They will make their home 
in Sheboygan where Mr. Galland is in busi- 
ness. 


E CIRCLE 


consin Libraries and Librarians 


books for children and mothers was held 
in connection with the meeting. 

The library has been a recent recipient of 
books, magazines and plants. 


Eagle River. The town of Eagle River 
has recently made an appropriation of $75 
to the local library association for the pur- 
chase of books. 

Edgerton. The number of library hours 
has been increased, the library now being 
open on Monday, Wednesday, Friday and 
Saturday. 

Eleva. The village board has made its 
first appropriation for the local library 
which now contains 500 volumes. 

Elkhorn. A special Christmas exhibit of 
books and lists was held at the library. 

Green Bay. The library recently held an 
exhibition of autograph letters written by 
presidents of the United States. Royalty 
was also represented by the autograph of 
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Louis XVI of France and George III of 
England, the name of each being signed to 
large folio documents dated during the 
period of their reign. The signature of 
Rev. Samuel F. Smith, writer of My 
Country ’Tis of Thee, and Julia Ward 
Howe of The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic, together with Francis Keye of The Star 
Spangled Banner proved of interest. There 
were other letters of local interest. 

Janesville. The local art league has pur- 
chased a picture for the library art gallery. 

A plaster cast of The Minute Man has 
been placed in the children’s room of the 
library. 

Jefferson. A tag day under the auspices 
of the high school girls netted $106.84. 
Meals were also served for the benefit of 
the library in a local hall. 

Johnson Creek. The public library has 
been moved to the village hall. 

Madison. Patrick Cudahy of Milwaukee, 
has given to_the University of Wisconsin 
library a collection of over 500 books and 
documents relating to South America. The 
books were secured by Professor Paul S. 
Reinsch of the department of political sci- 
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ence in his recent trip to South America. 

Milwaukee. The question is being agi- 
tated of a branch public library building on 
the North Side of the city. 

Sheboygan, The progressive Jewish Li- 
brary Association, organized in 1907, now 
owns 275 volumes. A reading room is kept 
open for the benefit of the members. 

The directors have decided to keep the 
public library open mornings hereafter in 
addition to the afternoon and evening hours. 

Stoughton. A men’s newspaper room, 
where smoking is allowed, has been opened 
in the basement of the building. The room 
is supplied with various daily and weekly 
papers. 

Superior. A Japanese art exhibit was re- 
cently held at the library. A work by 
Fukawa Jine Baske, a famous Japanese ar- 
tist, has been purchased by the directors of 
the library and hung in the art gallery. 

Viroqua. Miss Lucy Dawson has given 
the library two dozen cases in which to file 
the mounted magazine clippings which she 
has prepared. Miss Mary Rusk has made 
a gift of books. 





